THE LAST FLING

very nearly stagnant channel between steep and some-
times rocky banks. Though we were a stage nearer its
source it seemed to have grown rather than diminished.

There was some talk of crossing to the other bank
after dark and taking compass bearings on anything
that looked like a camp fire, so that in to-morrow's
reconnaissance we should have some clue to work on.
I wanted to have a look at the lie of the land ; so while
Queiroz was making a fire I stripped and tied a pair
of trousers round my head and waded across. The
water came up to my neck ; the river was deeper
here than we had known it since we had left Sao
Domhigo.

As usual, the open country on the other side was less
open than it looked. The scattered trees and the tall
grass made a screen which the eye could not penetrate
to any great depth. About 400 yards inland there was
a thickish belt of low scrub, and on the edge of it stood
a tree with a broad but curiously twisted trunk. This
I climbed.

I stayed up it for half an hour, and in that half-hour
the world below me changed. A wind began to sing
in the sparse leaves round my observation post. The
sky darkened. Massed black cohorts of clouds assembled
in the west and came up across the sky under streaming
pennons. The wind rose till its voice was a scream ;
great weals appeared in the upstanding grass, and in
the straining thickets the undersides of leaves showed
pale and quivering in panic. My tree groaned and-
bent and trembled. The sky grew darker still.

The earth was ablaze. That fire which the Indians
had lit raced forward under the trampling clouds, and
behind me, on the other side of the river, a long battle-
line of flames was leaping out across the campo we had
fired that morning. Huge clouds of smoke charged
down the wind, twisting tormented plumes of yellow
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